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Some months ago, on the appearance of a book of biogra- 
phical tendency hurriedly put forth on the death of Heyry 
Invinc, a hint was offered in Mr. Punch’s pages that the man to mellowed. 
write the life of the great actor was his comrade and colleague 


Mr. Bram SroKer. 


less before it appeared in print had commended itself among 


the reflections of 
the gentleman 
chiefly concerned. 
However that be, 
here, published on 
the anniversary of 
the tragic death day, 
are Personal Remi- 


niscences of Henry 
Irving, by Bram 
Sroker. The two 
handsome volumes 
issued by Messrs. 
HeINEMANN form a 
worthy monument 
of a noble career. 
InVING was a great 
actor. He was also 
a chivalrous gentle- 
man. It is chiefly 
in this last aspect 
that he moves 
through the story 
of the book a 
stately figure, a 
finely-chiselled face, 
irradiated bya smile 
that drew all hearts 
to him. It is a 
striking tribute to 
the sweetness and 
sincerity of his cha 
racter that though 
his success and re- 
nown exceeded the 
meed of all com- 
petitors in a pro- 
fession not excep- 
tionally free from 
jealousy he was (if 
possible) moreloved 
by the company in 
the green room than 
by the multitude be- 
fore the footlights. 
The closer the ac- 
juaintance’ the 
varmer the affec- 
tion, a condition 
pleasantly  illus- 
trated in the case 


of his biographer, who knew him best of all. 


Glasgow. 


HENRY IRVING. 


The suggestion was obvious, and doubt- taking pains. 

















The adulation of two hemispheres was enough 
to turn any other man’s head. It left Inviva simple- 
mannered, modest as when he stood 
ladder, perhaps more so, since an always fine nature 





at the foot of the 


His success, extraordinary in its measurement, 
remarkable for its duration, was largely due to the habit of 
Of this in connection with all his triumphs 
the book contains many interesting particulars. 


For twenty - five 
years the sun of 
| prosperity blazed 
jupon him. ‘Then 
| camesudden eclipse 
followed by deepen- 
ing darkness, On 
ithe 19th Dec. 1896 
ihe produced Bich- 
|ard the Third at the 
Lyceum. It was a 
superb success, 
|holding promise of 
‘a run that should 
‘beat the record. 
That very night he 
‘slipped on the nar- 
| row stairway of his 
jhouse in Grafton 
|Street, rupturing 
ithe ligatures under 
his knee cap. He 
was confined to his 
bed for ten weeks, 
and the promise of 
& prosperous win- 
ter season was 
turned into a loss 
of £6,000. In un- 
canny fashion the 
blow broke the spell 
of his hitherto un- 
varied good fortune 
Within a year the 
accumulated — store 
of his seenery and 
properties was 
burnt. Its money 
cost was £30,000, 





| 


THE WRITING ON THE WINDOW. 


Portrait oF A GENTLEMAN WHO PROPOSES TO SAY NE WAS DETAINED IN TOWN ON 
IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


Its value was in- 
calculable, the loss 


| paralysing mana- 
; 


gerial business at 
the Lyceum. Next, 


lin 1898, whilst on 


tour in the pro- 
vinces, he was 
stricken down by a 
severe illness from 
the effect of which 
he never recovered. 


The story, bright in many pages, pathetic towards the end, 


It would be difficult to name any man living within the fascinating throughout, is charmingly written. Bram Stoker 


last thirty years who had a wider and more varied circle 
f acquaintance than that which clustered round Irvine: 
and in the sunshine of his presence acquaintance rapidly 
bloomed into friendship. 


Having subdued the Old World 


he, in the height of his fame and the fulness of his energy, 


crossed the Atlantic 
n America was, if not more enthusiastic, more demonstrative 
than that to which he had grown accustomed in London and 
the big towns throughout the kingdom, notably Dublin and 


and conquered the New. His reception 


devoted the primest years of his life to the service of Hewny 
Irvine. The best thing he ever did for him was to write 


these Personal Reminiscences. 








Canute in Ireland. 


“Despire precautions taken by the railway company ” 
(an Irish one) “ yesterday morning, there was a spring 
tide.’"—Yorkshire Daily Observer. 
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A TRAP FOR COUNTRY MICE. 


Me. Pouwcn's Unsrrvustwortny Gummer To performs every mornin 


Lowpow. 
Cnarrer IV. 
London's Free Theatres. 
Tuere are no free theatres in London 
Cuarrer V. 
London's Free Spe ctacles. 


Although so destitute of free theatres | draw 


London is rich in gratuitous sights of 
considerable interest and pic 


open at 8°30 


Prowpes is called on the posters outside 
the Marylebone Court House, where he 
Early doors 


ao 
ie 


The Court being not too easy to find 


it will be well to take a cab, the cost 
f which, since you are 80 obviously 
from the country, will be about seven- 
and-cix. Better give the cabman eight 


shillings and run. 

And here, before entering, we might 
your attention to the looseness 
phraseology. We Bay, for 





of London 


on duty, how deeply lined they are with 
the ravages of glee. Observe the rafters, 
how bare they are, and the ceiling, how 
often while justice is being done it falls 
amid earthquakes of merriment. Observe 
the welkin, how it rings. Note the 
Court missionary’s sable overcoat, how 
it the arms. This is 
where he clutches them he rocks 
beneath the shocks. Even he. Note 
the split sides of all the Court attendants. 
How long you will be able to stand 
the Court depends on your physique and 
capacity to see a joke. If you 


worn is below 


a8 





Mr. Birrec. 
ray be seen walking in Batter 
sea Park at ten o'clock every 
it 


turesqueness 


morning, while is seldom 
that any charge is made for a 
front plac e when a horse falls 


is taken ill or 


down or a man 

a& motor-bus ceases to move 
all of which are spectacles 

of perennial and absorbing 

delight to a true Londoner. 


fire also are free, 
but the front seats are apt to 
be crowdéd and also difficult 
to locate. It only rarely hap 
pens that fire-engine can 
induced to stop in order 
that the driver may tell you 
that being a 


Houses on 





a 


he 


his destination ; 
secret which is very jealously 
guarded. 

Among other inexpensive 
amusements may be named a 
walk on the Embankment: 
looking at the river from the 
bridges; waiting outside the 
Mansion House to see the Lorp 
Mayor start for the Guildhall, 
and then waiting outside the 
Guildhall to see him start for 
the Mansion House (which is 
how many City magnates 
spend their time); and look- 
ing hard at the sentries at the 
Horse Guards. Also getting on 
buses and riding a few yards 
before you discover that they 
are going in the wrong direc- 
tion. By doing this judiciously 
one may ride all the way from | 
Bayswater to Liverpool Street 
and back again for nothing ; 





must be careful not to board the same| will not, of 
. . - | ° 
of fact we do nothing of the|the wrong forms of footwear. 


bus twice. 
Although, as you will see by turning 


again to the fourth chapter and reading | 
it carefully, there is no real theatrical | 


representation that is free in London, 
there is something equally good, and 


that is Mr. Piowpen’s Court. From 
time to time managers have put on 


farces and comedies that have caused a 
certain amount of merriment—from Our 
Boys to Charley's Aunt-—but their efforts 
have been trifling compared with those 
of London's Premier Jester, as Mr. 


OUR 


but you|example, that we take a cab. 





Geto 
PAO RRO 


Ip 





UNTRUSTWORTHY 


Dutt Moryive i Mr. 


ARTIST 


PLowpen’s Court. 


course, hold water. As a 
matter 
sort: the cab takes us. All that we 
can take is the cabman’s number, but 
if we are wise we shall do that only if 


he is not looking. A cabman who 
knows that his fare is taking his 


number is no company for a quiet un- 
obtrusive visitor from the country who 
dislikes to be stared at. 

We will now enter the Court, which 
you will notice is ventilated entirely by 
gusts of mirth and lighted by laughing 





gas. Observe the faces of the constables 


ay’ 





IN LONDON. 


But this | 


are Scotch you may last till 
lunch; otherwise you will col- 
lapse early. First aid to the 
amused having been adminis 
tered by the Court’s doctor, 
perhaps it would be as well 
to hasten to Kensal Green or 
Bunhill Fields for an anti- 
dote. There, for the present, 
we will leave you. 
(To be continued.) 


THE WISE WALKER. 

[By way of supplement to 
Mr. Montacu Horpem’s interest- 
ing article on Walking in Fry's 
Magazine, Mr. Punch has received 
the following valuable paper from 
another old Master of the Pedes- 
trian Art, Sir Rempranpt KENNEDY, 
Bart. | 

Tue wise walker will first 
consider his boots, and he 
will consider them and look 
after them with maternal soli- 
citude as long as they are in 
use. Some walkers even go 
so far to treasure their 
old boots, not merely as 
missiles, but as links with 
the past. But this is to carry 
sentimentalism too far. The 
plan that many wise walkers 
adopt when their boots have 
fallen into decrepitude is to 
leave them overnight on the 
doorstep. If they survive this 
ordeal the only thing to be 
done is to export them to 
Chicago. 

To arrive at the right sort of boots we 
| must begin by rigorously eliminating 
Some 
men, it is true, can walk in any kind 
of boot—e.g., persons with cork legs 
but we are here dealing with normal 
pedestrians. 

For town wear, again, it is only right 
to show some regard for the conventions 
of Society. Thus, while the pampooties 
of untanned cowhide used by the Arran 
Islanders are excellently adapted for 
those rocky shores, they look a trifle 
outrés in Piceadilly. Again, though 
variety is desirable, I should not recom- 
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Boy (to returning Huntsman 
Boy. “Ow maxy?” 


“AVE YE KILLED ANY Foxes?” 
Hluntaman. “ Two.” 


Huntsman. “ Yes.” 
Boy. “ Lazy procars!” 








mend wise walkers to wear boots on the 
wrong feet unless in cases of emergency, 
eq. when lost in the bush, by way of 
counteracting the natural tendency of 
the right foot to bear too much to the 
left, and vice versd. The ideal boot 
should be at once strong and roomy, 
flexible yet not flabby. It should also 
hear some resemblance to the foot of 
the wearer, though I admit that in the 
case of persons possessed of cubic feet 
it is not always easy to establish this 
relationship. For the man who walks 
across country in the winter it is well 
to see that his boots are kept water- 
tight. Water,as Pixpar said, is the best 
of good things, but in a boot as on the 
brain it is out of place. A little calves- 
feet jelly smeared round the seams will 
help to keep the wet at hay, and a pair 
of boot-trees will save their cost in no 
time, for boots, unlike the opossum, 
will last much longer when properly 
treed, in which case, paradoxical as it 
may appear, you cannot see the trees 
for the boots. 

In choosing boots, again, be sure to 
make certain that they are not shorter 
than your foot, otherwise it will be 





impossible to wear them without cutting 
off the toes, either of the boot or the 
foot, preferably the former; but in 
either case the results are unsatisfac- 
tory. 


walk backwards, holding a mirror in 
your hand so as to avoid collisions, 

53. To increase your pace the best 
plan is to hold a 56-lb. weight at arms’ 
length, The effect of this is, of course, 


The wise walker will not only exercise |to upset the usual centre of gravity and 


discretion in the choice of his boots, but 
in the care of his feet. Russian tallow 
is a splendid emollient, but it is neces- 
sary to see that it is really pure, for 
some kinds have lime added to them 
which is the reverse of salubrious. 
Blisters are the walker’s bogey, but 
they can easily be dealt with by filling 


the boot with Jlaudanum, which will | 


deaden the pain most effectively. 

Whether to carry a stick or not isa 
moot point, and if a man is accustomed 
to carry one there is no harm in it. In 
that case a stick of an unobtrusive 
pattern is best (see diagram). 

Finally, let me conclude by a few 
practical tips which wise walkers will 
do well to act upon. 

1. For walking the Channel, waders 
are indispensable if you wish to keep 
your legs dry. 

2. In order to save your heels when 
going down hill, the best plan is to 





throw the body forward, It is difficult 
to explain without going into trans 
cendental dynamics, but an appreciable 
increase in speed will be experienced 
at once. If the speed attained be too 
great, the wise walker will be well 
advised to be content with a 2&8-lb 
weight. 

4. To avoid monotony, there is no 
better plan than to adopt the German 
army mixed step for forced marches, 
which consists of two steps ai the trot 


land three at a walking pace, followed 


by a hop, skip and a jump. 





The Journalistic Touch. 

“The crew had carefully chosen places of 
shelter to avoid the air concussion, and many 
men, as well as the gun's crews, wore gun 
cotton in their ears to prevent hemorrhage.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


Tue bos’un probably stood apart, 
painting his throat with nitro-glycerine. 
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COLFERS AS | ‘AVE KNOWH., 
By a Caddy 


between us, and it came to an ’ead at 
last when ’e challinged me to singel 
kombat. 


“What about clubs?” ’e asks, think- 
ing to dish me. But ’e little knew ‘is 
*Eynery WILKES. 

“T dunno what 


you ll do,” I 5es, 





VIN I dunno that I was acktually afrade of 
Ir is wiv some grief that I take im, but I ‘adn’t much use for taking “and I don’t care. But Mister Borer 
me pen to tell of the closing of a long on a yumin jeerarf. This I egsplained |is in the ’abbit of leeving ‘is about not 
d ‘onnerabul publick kareer. ’Ewery to ’im, and from that ‘our ’e made.my locked up, and I prepose to borrow 
Witks ‘as retired into privit life, as you! life a burdin. The day came rarnd at them for the rarnd. They'll suit me 
may say, and is no longer an orniment’| last when I reallised that ’e was steddily | well enuff,” I ses quite komplasent like. 
f that ongratefull club which ‘as ill ondermining my reputashun, and then There was a sort of ’ushed hadmiring 
repaid ‘is ardewous toil Enceforward I spoke to ‘im strate before all the|mermur among the uther caddies, for 
e will ‘ave to do wiv greens, but in| caddies, they knew that things was a bit straned 
ither shape. ‘FE ’as entered the ser “We've ‘eard a lot of gas from you, betwee n Mister Bo trer and meself. As 
se of one ‘oo sells . —_— - ~ for "Arry Purvis, 'e 
fruit and vegeta was about as ‘appy 
buls, and will ern A GOOD PENNYWORTH. as a cat wiv a tin 
is bread in a usefull Berna a Srectwen Pace or “ Home Cuauyks.” can banging be’ind 
but more ‘umble Continued Howls of Hustle, were recently sold in one » but be couldn't 
spheer. There’s and gripped her arm week. As will be seen, her work is character- well klimb down 
many ’oo will miss Bat you shall tell me,” he hissed ised quite as much by originality of thought before all them 
his cheery hincour \ change came over her. She drew her as by elegance of diction.) uthers. 
wement on the *" ey . rg iL — full height, and wv When a man is plunged in woe, “All rite, I'll 
vestige of colour for which Nature was re- peung 7 Z 
links, but at least ‘e sponsible forsook her cheeks. To the man Sick, and sad, and tearful, a take youon, ¢ 8€s, 
can'onestly say, like who confronted her, her white beauty appeared Go right up, and shout “ Hello! "— and so we left it. 
Netson, that ‘e ‘as weird, unearthly,— like the face of a turnip- a insanely cheerful. There was no 
illus strivin to do head ghost Smooth the furrows from his phiz, dout at all about 
is duty. : x E E her voice set the ¥ a“ ee quit —s. ( hi ‘oo was the leader of 
. wtres ¢ he candelabra swinging, “ yes, fade ri i ri out, “* Gee-whizz ! 
let me rellate) [ord Roxaup Ravuonp Rex DE Bone, the time See the pay the caddies for the 
very breefly the cir- for concealment is past. I will tell you rest of that day. 
kumstances that led Listen! ; ‘What although your cab bage-patch ‘Arry Purvis’ stock 
to my disgrase. To be continued shacks! ‘7 aa yeep your thatch ‘ad fallen _below 
It all begun, as : 4 ¢ ° o Fieve’ bale c-enswing.” zero, and mine ‘ad 
fur as | can see. wiv Ir may not be generally known that boiled Sapie B. Procas. risen ‘igher than it 
the ill- konsealed  ™tton fat can be removed gp nce . ‘ ‘ . . ever was. 1 won't 
hannimosity of the| ™™ carpet by means of an ordinary garden- oar deny as I ’ad some 
: ‘ roller warmed to a white heat Are you reading our Grand New Serial j 2 7. 
club secrettary, ’ ‘ e ? dout about what 
Mister Bouvrer, and : - cae ‘THE HEIR OF WATERTOWERS.” would ‘appen, but 
the hingagement of GEMS OF THOUGHT The Most Hair-raising Story ever written. [ trusted to the luck 
Arey Purvis as one ("rom the office “ Dictionary of Quotations.’ Begin at once; don’t delay ; it may finish that ‘ad allus pulled 
of uscaddies Mister To do. to accomplish, this alone is t the year after next. : me through. 
Beurer’asallus been -tchieve. Nothing is so vast as infinitude Tell your friends about it. ' Next morning 
ne of those ‘oo take »0thing so small as nonentity Fell your wife's relations ab: rd a being a Friday there 
pleshure in finding mow 1 ast Gan, one te-dey & ast to f - a BS oe coe was no one much 
morrow. Therefore act, fool, for by action of value . it teaches all who read it the 
fault wiv them as nly shalt thou escape inertia . necessity for patience and forbearance.” about, and there 
is wellnigh fault ? . , e You can begin with this instalment was no sine of 
less, and | ay e reac Taxe a large horse-radish. Pare it. Score You can leave off anywhere. Mister Bt LTER when 
in ‘is eye for long jt. Cut it into stakes. Put it ina muffin ® - 2 & | borrowed ‘is clubs. 
enuff a certain) dish and serve suddenly with oyster sauce FACTS WORTH KNOWING. I dunno ’oo’s ’ARRY 
iellosy of ’Enery| and onions. This will (very nearly) do for x : . Purvis took, butthey 
Witkxs. Things was | 0¢ person lame rabbits can be converted into wild une eo fae new ont. 
sad - ; ° ° © ones by placing lettuces and other succulent ; . 
bound to come to ; al vegetables outside their hutches, and just Wechoseourtime 
a krisis wiv ‘im SYMPATHY. beyond their reach. and drove off from 
sooner or later, and This remarkable poem is the work of a Tue clothes moth may be eradicated by the fust tee as bold 
['m going to tell| young New Englander. It is said that as means of a pea-shooter charged with pepper- as_ brass. Mister 
vou ‘ow that krisis| many as 2 2,000,000 © opies of her latest work, corns; but this method requires skill. McTurMERICK, the 
came. an neh anersne —" professyonal, was at 
As for 'Arry Purvis, ’e's one of them|’Arry Purvis,” I ses, quite cool and | ’is lunch, and no one seemed to see us go. 
peeple ‘oo try to take the lead, when) quiet. “And now I’m a-going to test; I'd never ‘ad any douts about the 


nachure ‘as clearly hintended them for a 
back seat. ’*E’s a long, lean lad, stand- 
full ‘ead taller than the riter of 


ing a 
these lines, and from the fust day ‘e 
was envious of the allmost yuniversal 


respeck in which "Ewery WILKS was ‘eld. 
For long enuff I ‘ad been the chosin 
leader of the caddies, thanks more to 


my supeerior intelleck than to meer 


brute force, and this it was which rarsed | 


the ‘atred of my ryvel. From the very 
beginning there was constant frickshun 


it for what it’s worth. I challinge you, 


if you ain’t fritened, to play me a rarnd | 


result of that match, so long as it wasn’t 
hinterrupted. I ‘adn’t watched good 


on these ere links to-morrow morning! players and bad ones, and ‘adn’t taken 


as ever is,” I ses. 


what chawnces of practice as came 


’E fairly garsped at them surprising | along, wivout lerning a good bit about 


words. 


the game. Besides, ’Arry Purvis was 


“Tt ll mean the sack as sure as eggs, |all of a twitter, and seemed to feel the 


if we're seen,” ’e ses, 
joy that I ’ad shook ’im badly. 


“That’s what I’m reddy to risk,” 


I answers ’im, and looks ‘im full in the| them at a pinch. 
eye. 





and I seed wiv 


|strane of the ercashun more than me. 
Mister Butrer’s clubs was rather long 
for me, of course, but I was able to use 
I ’aven’t no cause of 
| komplaint agin ’is clubs. 
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It was jest an egsercise canter for me, 
as you may say, and it was finished on 
the thirteenth green. We came back 
togevver rather jumpy as to what 
would ’appen, and rather ankshus to 
slip in quiet like, but as soon as ever 
we got near the club ’ouse we ’eard an 
‘igh, shrill, egsited voice. I knew 
dirreckly ’oo that voice belonged to. It 
was Mister Butrer’s, and ’e appeared to 
be searching for ‘is clubs. As I was 
wundering what ‘ad best be done, ’e 
burst rite out upon us. 

‘E's a small, plumpish man, ’oos face 
becomes a kurious purple when ‘e's 
very much ajitated. It was that culler 
when ’e saw ’is clubs. I was jest wun- 
dering whether I’d best say that I'd 
found them and was bringing them to 
their ritefull owner, when Mister McTur- 
WERICK came towards us at an ‘eavy trot. 
[ read upon ’is ’eated Scotch face that 
‘e knew all, and I desided that argew- 
ment was useless. 

I jest let drop that bag of clubs (and 
it was more luck than judgment that 
brort them down upon Mister Butrer’s 
tenderest foot), and wivout more ado | 
severed my connexshun wiv them links. 
The same thort ‘ad appariently occurred 
to "Arry Porvis, and I reely ‘ardly know 
which of us was quickest off the mark. 

One of these days per’aps they ‘ll 
reallise what they’ve lost in ’Enery 
WILKs. 





A TEST FOR MUNICIPAL VOTERS. 
Ir has been urged against the rate- 
payers of London that they are woefully 


upathetic about municipal affairs, and | 


If this is| 


that this is due to ignorance. 
truly the case it is evident that instruc- 


tion in all subjects appertaining to| 


parochial affairs should be given to 
duly qualified voters before the next 
election, possibly by municipally en- 
dowed lecturers. As this, however, 
would entail an additional burden on 
the rates the following test paper has 
heen set (for London ratepayers only 
to ascertain how far the charge of ignor- 
ance is well-founded : 

1. The librarian of a given free library 
is paid a salary for six months before 
taking up his duties. Can you name 
any projected institutions in London 
that are likely to be conducted in the 
same manner as the library aforesaid ? 

(Please answer this by telegram.) 


2. “’Mid pleasures and palaces tho’ 
[ may roam.” Of which London 
borough, in regard to its workhouse or 
other municipal building, might this 
line have been most aptly written ? 

3. Battersea Billiards: Why are they 
objected to when no one complains about 
Battersea Bridge ? 

4. Extract from a letter:—“I find 
no fault with them ”—i.e., the local 
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CAME ALL THIS WAY FOR NOTHING ! 

















Reveller (reading the notice on the door of las own flat 
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Devoep warp Lock! 
[ Descends, and puta up at nearest hotel 


“Oor! 








“ wastrels,” as the Daily Mail has it 
“for expending £492,375 16s. 43d. on a 
lunatic asylum, since 
who put them in office must be housed 
somewhere.” 

Deduce, from internal evidence, the 
politics of the writer of this passage. 

5. Can you suggest any fresh direc- 
tions in which public money might be 
got rid of ? 

(A prize of a handsomely bound 
volume—“ The L.C.C. Steamship and 
its Story”—will be awarded to the 
candidate sending in the best reply to 








this question.) 


the ratepayers | 


Patting their Shirts on it. 


“Yesterpay afternoon the Scotch banks 
officially raised the deposit interest to 4 
per cent., which entails Glasgow and 
other corporations paying on shirt loans 
14 per cent.” Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


Mew come and go, suns rise and set, 


\the earth revolves, the seasons pass, 


everything follows out its destiny 
quite regardless of the fact that at Man- 
chester, on October 20, Mr. Benrwanp 
Suaw expressed his disapproval of the 
Ten Commandments. 
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BRIEF WEWS IS NOW OUR PORTION. 


which, if 
la ‘ taf 


1 fact 


Dear Me. Posen, As I have on| 
several occasions purchased a copy of | 

ur valuable paper, [ have not the} 
slightest in asking you to} 
devote a couple of columns or so to the 
ventilation of a little grievance of mine. 
Sir, of a somewhat inquisitive | 
disposition ; and the result that a 
ten minutes’ perusal of a halfpenny 


hesitation 


| aii 


is 


Daily” or a penny “ Weekly” drives 
me to the verge of frenzy. It is the 
present mania for “ snappiness”’ that 


is responsible for this unhappy state of 
iffairs 

Under the heading “ News in a Nut- 
shell,” or “Items in Brief,” Lam given 
ust enough information to whet my 
curiosity, and am left to fill in the sequel 
for myself. Take, for example, the 
following “ paragraph,” culled from a 
weekly newspaper: “ Mr. H., a solicitor, 
of I , was thrown out of bed by an 
explosion of gas at his house.” 





Only that, and nothing more. No 
word as to whether Mr. H. landed in 


his bath, or whether he went out through 
the window and overturned a passing 
polic eman, 

Believe me, Sir, I have, since I read | 
this item of been in a con- 
tinual state of mental turmoil. I have | 
pictured Mr. H. scrambling back into | 
hed again; I have imagined him aecept- | 
the inevitable, making his toilet, | 
hastening downstairs to kick the 
meter. [ have had visions of an 
Mr. H., with his head and 
shoulders driven through the ceiling, 
making frantic efforts to release himself : 
if a somnolent Mr. H. seated on the top 
f the wardrobe and wondering how the 
of a terrified Mr. H. 
rushing wildly into the street and bellow 
ing * Karthquake ! 

if only | had known Mr. H.'s address, | 
| should, long ere this, have wired him | 
for full particulars. Not knowing it, I 
m almost crazed by the crowd of con- 
jectures which force themselves upon me, 

Here is another fragment drawn from 
a similar source : 


news, 


ras 


infuriated 


deuce he got there : 





An eight hours’ fishing competition, 
open only to ladies, has taken place at 
Deal.” This, at first blush, appears to 
be fairly innocent and straightforward, 
but a closer examination shows that it 
has been put together with diabolical 
ingenuity. You will observe, Sir, that 
no information is forthcoming as to what 
the ladies were fishing for. They may, 
it is true, have been fishing for fish, but, 
m the other hand, they may have been 
for compliments. They may 
have been fishing for husbands, | 
ind in that case the failure to say so is | 


fishing 


even 


»rreapondent ia to be Deal, every 
r the alarming increase | ought to be duly warned, lest he stray 


|) argument, 


positively criminal. With competitions 
of this nature coming into vogue at 
bachelor in the country 


by accident into the town at a moment 
when the local conditions are full of 
danger. Then again, you will note the 
ominous reticence as to results. This 
is surely an instance of misplaced 
gallantry. Assuming, for the sake of 
that the contest was of the 
genuinely piscatorial order, I can only 
conclude that the catch amounted to 
nil, and that the scribe, in his anxiety 
to be both truthful and polite, got over 
the difficulty by preserving a discreet 
silence. This being so, I find myself 
in the throes of a bewildering breakfast- 
table problem. If a ladies of Deal fish 
for eight hours without catching so 
much as a single sprat, how long will 
it take y Deal boatmen to secure a 
draught of whales? Up to the present 
I have not been able to arrive at a 
solution, but I am still wrestling. 

One more illustration, and [| 
finished. 

“The last hoppers’ train run by the 
South Eastern and Chatham Railway,” 


have 


remarked a Radical morning paper 
recently, “arrived at London Bridge 


early Saturday morning.” Now what I 
want to know, Mr. Punch, is—-WHEN DID 
THIS TRAIN START? It is all very well to 
tell me that it “arrived,” but that is a 
mere bagatelle as compared with the 
duration of its journey. It may have 
been dribbling through Kent for weeks 
and weeks; or it may have been a fast 
train, a dashing, fire-eating dragon of a 
train, gobbling up the Kentish miles at 
the rate of fourteen or fifteen per hour. 
Maybe it made so quick a run that the 
writer who chronicled its arrival feared 
to go into figures, lest he should be 
scoffed at by a sceptical public. ‘This, 
however, need not have prevented him 


'from hinting delicately at the record 
'nature of the voyage. A 


statement to 
the effect that “ none of the hoppers had 
died of old age en route,” or that “ the 
hoppers still retained the sunburnt 
appearance which they had acquired 


| whilst hopping,” would have been quite 


sufficient. In the absence of any such 
illuminating remark, I am left in a state 
of hideous uncertainty. A little more 
of this sort of thing, and Reason, which 
is now tottering upon its throne, will 
slither off it altogether. 

Aid me, Mr. Punch ; aid me to start a 
crusade against this growing practice 
of setting problems which, in time, will 
bring about the display of the legend, 


“House full,” outside every lunatic 
asylum in the country ! 
Yours distractedly, Impar. 








Morro ror Dentist.—Tooth will out. 





CHARIVARIA. 


We are glad to hear of Messrs. 
Kynocn’s proposed metric experiment. 
The danger of our present confusing 
system is strikingly exemplified by the 
fact that a certain firm of soap-makers 
were recently under the impression that 
15 oz. make | lb. 

The interest taken in the Soap 
Question by all sections of the popula- 
tion is remarkable. For instance, there 
has always been a slight boycott of soap 
by small boys, and a proposal that it 
shall be taboo altogether has been 
received with unbounded enthusiasm in 
juvenile circles. 


It is now asserted that the Soap Trust 
and the Beef Trust intend to work 
together to control fats, and that it is 
quite possible that Mr. Hapaye will 
urge the Government to take steps 
to prevent this interference with the 
liberty of individuals in the matter of 
expansion. aaa 

The L.C.C. is so much inclined, at 
times, to be uppish, that the proposal 
that women should be allowed to sit on 
the new Council gives fairly general 
satisfaction. : 

Mrs. Lawrence, speaking at the 
Holborn Town Hall, declared that the 
Suffragettes “had a great many things 
up their sleeve.” We had always won- 
dered what it was that gave some of 
them such an air of being badly dressed. 


Mr. Eustace Mites has expressed him- 
self as anxious to discover a more satis- 
factory name than “ Vegetarian” or 
“ Fruitarian” for his dietetic followers, 
and an ill-bred fellow writes to ask us 
what is wrong with “ Crank” ? 


The Rev. J. S. Loxepon has been 
complaining at the Llandaff Diocesan 
Conference that the clergy do not take 
a sufficient interest in sport. We think 
that this accusation is somewhat unfair. 
We know a number of curates who will 
openly assist at a game of marbles ; and 
ping-pong has no more devoted adherents. 


The Prime Mrvxister’s Peace and Good- 
will feeling continues to extend. He 
has now informed the Women’s Social 
and Political Union that it is quite 
impossible for the Government to make 
themselves responsible for any further 
controversial measures. 


The Sydney Bulletin has been making 
fun of what it calls “The Brixton 
Imperialists.” We wonder whether our 
contemporary is aware that there actu- 
ally exists a Brixton Empire—which is, 
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Poliv eman 


Bill Sikes (indignantly). “'THere you are! 


THE POLICE INTERFERING ! ” 


“ WHERE DID YOU GET THAT BAG?” 


NIcE THING, IN A FREE COUNTRY, THAT A MAN CAN'T HAVE A QUIET HUNDRED UP WITHOUT 








we believe, quite a successful under- 


taking. a 

Things certainly seem to be settling 
down in Russia. Last week there was 
a railway accident on the Moscow-Kursk 
Railway due to natural causes. 


Two girls living in Cleveland, Ohio, 
have petitioned the United States Navy 
Department to create a navy for girls, or 
to permit girls to enlist in the navy. 
The Department, it is said, has replied 
that it does not see its way to grant the 
young ladies’ request in its entirety, but 
se no objection to their wearing sailor- 
iats. 

The Burgomaster of Keoepenick has 
been re-instated in his office. Surely a 
nore appropriate appointment for him 
would have been that of Dupety Burgo- 
master? Please excuse the misprint. 

We are relieved to learn from The Boot 
and Shoe Trades Journal that old boots 
are now made into combs, and buttons, 
and dyes, but we are still anxious to 
know out of what material the average 
restaurant steak is manufactured. 


Last week’s Truth contains an inter- 
esting statement. “Knowsley Park, 





which is richly wooded,” says our con- 
temporary, “comprises 2500 acres, and 
contains a lake of 90 acres. 
stocked with red and fallow deer.” 
should have thought it incredible that 
these animals could exist in water were 
it not for Horace’s account of the Flood, 
and for the fact that Truth itself is often 
found at the bottom of a well. 


Clergymen all over the country are 
greatly relieved at the reported decision 
of the Oxfordshire Education Committee 
to dismiss the headmistress of Bampton 
Aston School for taking hold of the 
vicar and shaking him. If the practice 
had been allowed to proceed unchecked, 
the prestige of the Church might have 
been seriously impaired. 

The Lorp Mayor Elect wishes it to 
be known that his Show will comprise 
several novelties. Mr. Punch’s readers 
will therefore 

Please to remember 
The Ninth of November. 


. Meanwhile “A Busy Business Man” 
suggests that, seeing what a success the 
Lorp Mayor's visit to Paris was, all 
future Lord Mayor’s Shows might b> 
held in that city. 


It is well | 
We! 


| The Daily News of the 23rd inst. 
|contained a paragraph, standing all by 
itself, which puzzled many readers : 
“There is no cause for alarm.—Reuter.” 

The most popular theory is that this is 
intended as our contemporary’s reply to 
a constantly reiterated question as to 
downheartedness. 





Ironclad v. Motor-Car. 
“The twenty-four hours’ trial was con- 
| cluded off Gozo Island at 9 a.m. on Oct. 17, 
and a wireless message was then received 
from Admiral Lord Cnartes Beresrorn, 
directing the [mplacable to proceed with 
all despatch to Bizerta, 1,230 miles 
distant. Bizerta was reached shortly after 
one o'clock next morning.” —Telegraph. 
“Miss Dororay Levitt, driving Mr 
Cecu, Enee’s 90 h.-p. Napier, covered 
the flying kilometre in 24 min. 35 sec.” 
Tatler. 


Cattovus Lanevace or Enmivent 
Screntist..‘ Sir Ropert added that he 
would have liked very much to be able 
to exhibit a pound of radium to the 
audience, but unfortunately all the 
radium that had yet been got would 
not fill a lady’s thimble. If there were 
a pound of radium on the table no one 
| would leave the hall alive.” —Standard. 
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Algy. “On, I say! Faxoy risnty’ 





RATS! 


WITH A BEASTLY squirREL! Wuat?” 








THE IDLER MALGRE LUI 


slacking.” 


Men are perturbed spirits, and their one and fierce delight 
lo hurry and scurry through morning, noon and night ; 
Chey ‘ve lost the art of resting; they are too much on the go 
To follow Apollo—they always bend the bow. 
Now, though I shrink from uttering the ghost 
Of a boast, 
And bragging is the crime I bar the most, 
I do do what few do 
When slacking ’s to be done 
I'm reckoned a second 
To none. 


Of course, were I to listen to the promptings of my heart, 
Then | too would fly to assume the strenuous part ; 
I'd love to rise at five o'clock to read what experts say 
For guiding West Riding upon her arduous way. 
I'd linger in the office, and I'd write 
With delight 
Fresh schemes for Pupil-Teachers half the night ; 
L'd drop this, and chop this, 
And draw up endless riles 
For seating and heating 
New schools. 


But though the office whispers in its most seductive tone 





Of rate-aid and State-aid, Dame Reason holds her own ; 


\n American doctor declares that “inability to relax” is the | 
principal cause of chronic headaches, and he urges the duty of | 


At five o'clock I resolutely leave my desk and then 
Go clubwards, or tubwards, when summoned by Big Ben. 
A perfect slave to Duty I must strain 
Every vein 

To curb the wild work-hunger of my brain ; 

Right fairly and squarely 

I drive temptation back, 
And ever endeavour 


To slack . 





Unper the title “Suffragette’s Dream,” the following cable- 
gram appears in The Daily Mail from its New York Corre- 
spondent : 


“Tn the course of a sympathetic discussion on the good work done 
for the cause by the Suffragettes in London, at a meeting of a woman's 
society for political study Mrs. Cory, a prominent advocate of female 

| equality, gave a definition of a Utopian dream which woman must not 
| rest until she has realised. ‘Knowing as I do our ideals,’ said Mrs 
| Cory, ‘ confident as I am that we shall attain them, I fix my gaze upon the 
brightening future, > mee awaiting the time when a woman on trial 
for her life will be defended by a female lawyer, convicted by a female 
jury’ (the natural result, we presume), ‘sentenced by a female judge, 
consoled by a female chaplain, and executed by a female executioner. 


Then, and not till then, will she have attained her proper place in the 
world.’” 


Nothing, however, was said as to which world. 





Mopern Foorsatt.—“ The Slough halves were far in advance 





of the Maidenhead trio. B.T. Verry has surpassed the most 
sanguinary expectations.” —Slough Observer. 
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YANKEE BRAND—* WON’T WASH.” 


Uncie Sam. “BRAVO, SONNY! THAT’S A BOY AFTER MY OWN HEART.” 
Joan Butt. “ WELL, HE’S NOT AFTER MINE, AND I HOPE HIS BUBBLE ’LL BURST.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExTRACTED FroM THE Diary oF Tosy, MP. 
House of Commons, Tuesday, Oct. 23. 
—If the shade of Josern Guuis Biccar 
re-visits the glimpses of the gas-lit roof 
of the House of Commons, his imitation 
sealskin waistcoat must this afternoon 
have heaved with sigh of regret at the 
decadence of the assembly. Thirty-one 
years ago last April Joey B. enjoyed one 
of his most successful diversions. It 
was «& Wednesday afternoon. Harry 
CnapLin had secured it for motion touch- 
, question of breed of horses. A great 
occasion ; it was known that the Seuire 
or BLANKNEY, at the time still 
in residence at the family 
Hall, meant to rise to it. The 
House was crowded in degree 
Wednesday after- 
From the Peers’ Gal- 
lery looked down his present 
Masesty, then Prince of WALEs, 
the centre of a galaxy of 
noble Lords whose faces were 
familiar at Epsom and New- 
market. In the Diplomatic 
Gallery sat the representative 
of the German Emperor. 
Harry Carin rose from a 
corner seat below the Gang- 
visibly swelling with 
complacency. Here at last 
was opportunity of displaying 
before a worthy audience those 
gifts of sonorous eloquence 
by Dizzy himself. 
Having fixed his eyeglass, he 
paused a moment surveying 
the listening Senate. Then, 
striking himself lightly on his 
portly chest, he remarked, 
“ Mr. SPEAKER.” 
Swift came response from 
unexpected quarter. JOSEPH 
GILLIS was on his feet, waving 
long Jean arm towards the 
Chair as if he were hailing a 
| 


tale | 


rare on 


noons., 


way, 


envied 


“Mr. Speaker,” cried a 
shrill voice, “ I believe there are strangers | year, steeped with 


in the House.” 

Observe the courteous deference of this 
way of putting it. He did not bluntly 
ssert a fact that might be obnoxious to 
hon. Members—Mr. CHAPLIN, for 
example. He merely mentioned his 
impression, throwing on the Speaker the 
responsibility of determining the case 
nd taking action accordingly. 

In those good old days there was no 
ippeal against individual eccentricity. 
On a Member, howsoever insignificant, 
iking note of the presence of strangers, 
ut they must go. Accordingly, at Mr. 
Biccar’s bidding, the heir to the Throne, 
the German Ambassador, and a few 
belted Earls were bundled forth with 
the rest of the strangers. 


me 


{ 








Autres temps, autres murs. To-day, 
on House resuming sittings for Autumn 
Session, discovery was made of presence 
of strangers on benches behind Speaker's 
Chair. They were heads of State Depart- 
ments, private secretaries of Ministers, 
heretofore accommodated under Gallery. 
Lutu, with the energy and enterprise 
of a new broom, had swept them from 
one end of House to t’other, 

The soul of Watson Ruruerrorp was 
seared, All very well for young Members 
in their first Parliament to suffer dumbly 
this tampering with Privilege by a 
middle-aged young Minister of Radical 
proclivities. For a veteran in his third 


Tue Suave or Josern Gituts Biacar 


“ His imitation sealskin waistcoat must have heaved with sigh of regret 


reverence for 
sacred things of Parliament, case 
different. Watson just the sort of 
man who, had he represented West 
Derby at the time, would have stood up 
against Cromwett when he spoke dis 
respectfully of the Mace. Now he raised 
the cry of “Privilege!” Moved for 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
affair, hinting that, pending investi 
gation, it would as well if the 
First Commissioner of Works were 
manacled and detained in the Clock 
Tower on dietary of bread and water. 
Speaker declined to recognize breach 
of privilege, but, ever ready to oblige, 
hinted at existence of a Standing 
Order dealing with case of strangers 
in the House. Ciaupe Hay with great 


be 


the | tinction 


presence of mind straightway spied 
strangers. 

It was at this juncture that Joey B., 
assuming his spiritual presence, would 
be conscious of that ruffling of the yellow 
fur of his avaistcoat conjectured above, At 
a nod from him the galleries were cleared. 
Now, under new Rules, a degenerate 
House meekly went through process of 
division, the proposal that strangers 
should withdraw being negatived by 
267. votes to 61. 

Business done. Both Houses reas- 
semble for Autumn Session. 

Wednesday night. With that sudden- 

ness and unexpectedness that marks the 
course of events in House of 
Commons, a nice question 
sprung upon it just now, In 
Committee on Plural Voting 
Bill. Low, in charge of 
measure, risen to speak on 
Amendment. Up gat A. 8. 
Witson (only one &., please, 
Mr. Printer) and spied stran- 
gers. Regarded as a joke, 
this repetition a little heavy. 
Trotted out yesterday. No 
reason why it should not flash 
forth again to-morrow and on 
succeeding days when the 
clerks and private secretaries 
show themselves in the pew 
behind the Speaker's chair, 

CHaiMan pleaded question 
was settled by vote taken on 
previous day. Then Carson's 
fine intellect, trained in law 
courts on both sides of Chan- 
nel, asserted itself, 

“May I say, Mr. Cuammay, 
that I spy different strangers 
from present yester- 
day ? 

Overcome by difficulty here 
presented, the CHAIRMAN 
yielded, House cleared for 
division, In interval someone 
remembered Carson wasn't 
here yesterday. How then 
could he make the nice dis- 

he had set forth with such 
leffect ? Harassed Cuatrman, confronted 
iby this fresh dilemma, feebly replied 
that “when the right hon. gentleman 
‘said he saw different strangers, he must 
have seen them.” 

| Carson himself discreetly said nothing, 
land there matter left. But mystery 
iremains. Carson did not deny the soft 
limpeachment of his absence yesterday. 
That being so, how could he to-day spy 
'strangers different from those he didn't 
| spy yesterday ? 

This question occupied attention of 
Mother of Parliaments to exclusion of 
| such minor matters as Plural Voting, a 
| Bill prohibiting this privilege being the 
ostensible business of the day. 

Business done.—The great 


) 


those 


” 


Carson 
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HITTING BELOW 
Sir FE. C-ren. “ This is a Bill not « 
Sir E. C-rs-n, and the Rt 


Mr 


Maddison in a recent speech said, 


Is he 


THE BE Lt. 


f a statesman, but of a sneak.” 


Hon 


L-w-s H-re-rt 


Sir E. C-rs-n) such a tender soul that, 


unless you put him in the quiet, reserved demesne of academic representation, he would not 


find his way in ? 


Problem absorbs attention. Falstaff’s | 
in buckram a minor mystery by 
comparison. 

House of Lords, Thursday. Educa 
tion Bill stands first on Orders of Day. 
Autumn Sittings ordered so that Lords 
with Bill. No hurry. Might 

entered upon on Tuesday 
when sittings resumed. Committee put 
off till Thursday, deferred now till 
Monday, when with waste of a week 
behind us we really will get to work. 

The Leader of the House, hale, hearty 
and eighty, looks on with friendly smile. 
Bovs will be boys, and Youne Wemyss 
and the rest of them out of their wealth 
of time can comfortably waste a week. 
Yesterday Lord Ripon passed the portals 
of his eightieth year. Has had time t 
learn the value of a swiftly passing day. 


men 


HAY deal 


have heen 


Fifty-four years have sped since he 
entered the Commons Member for Hull. 
Since then he has known most men who 
have been making history for England 
and the world. Can recall three series 
of Cabinets in which he sat under 
three successive Premiers—Pam, Jonny 
Russet, and Mr. G. Is sole survivor of 
Patwerston’s last Cabinet: was President 
of the Council in GLapstone’s first. Now 
he is Lord Privy Seal in C.-B.’s first 
Cabinet, Leader of the Ministerial Party 
in the House of Lords, and still one of the 
best shots in the coverts at Studley Royal. ! 


He would find his way im anyhou 


Business done.--Lords conclude that 
next Monday they really will take the 
Education Bill in hand. 

House of Commons, Friday night. 
Not much gaiety yet developed in still 
young Parliament. Such as it be it is 
eclipsed by death of Colonel Saunperson. 
Like some other institutions of elder 
Parliaments (including Prisce Artuur) 
he was not at home in the transmogrified 
House. He addressed it once or twice 
in earlier partof Session. [Effect akin to 
that of skilful musician, his harp broken, 
attempting to recapture the old charm 
by touch of unfamiliar strings. Next 
Session, the Home Rule question to the 
fore, the Colonel would doubtless have 
been himself again. 

He was, intellectually and physically, 
in every fibre a fighting man. But he 
never hit below the belt. Possibly 
there was exception in the case of the 
still anonymous Nationalist whom he 
encountered in the free fight that surged 
in Committee on the last stage of 
Gladstone's Bill of 1895. Naturally some 
hurry at the moment. Here was a 
fellow-countryman, presumably an advo- 
cate of Home Rule, fortuitously projected 
over his shoulder on to his knee and 
requiring straightway to be pommelled. 

As a rule, otherwise invariable, the 
Colonel hit hard but struck fair. No 
one said bitterer things of his Nation- 


| alist brethren than he. Perhaps no 
one, certainly none on their own side, 
was more highly esteemed. His per- 
sonal popularity extended through every 
section of parties. Unsought, un- 
purchased, the tribute was the more 
precious. 

Handicapped by illness, Saunpersoy 
|was past his Parliamentary prime. 
|That was reached in the Parliament of 
|1892, when he hilariously, with back 
ito wall, fought the Home Rule Bill. 
|Many of his flashes of humour, shining 
in debate, illumine the memory. One of 
j}many I recall in private conversation. 
During the Home Rule debate a friend, 
\dwelling on the opportunities it pro- 
| vided for Irishmen to come to the front 
in national affairs, said : 

“You are sure to come to the top of 
the tree.” 

“Yes,” retorted Saunperson, with 
grim smile; “hauled up by a rope 
round my neck.” 

We shall not look upon the Colonel's 
like again. He was a man apart, an 
evolution of the richly endowed Irish 
character, of which at his grave the 
mould was broken. 











Business done.—In Committee on 
Plural Voting Bill. 
THE AMAZING AMAZONS. 


Here's the Rime of the Ten Pioneers, 
Who, braving all masculine jeers, 

In a dare-devil manner 

Uplifted their banner 
And went for the Commons and Peers! 


But alas for these claimants to fame! 
In spite of their chorus of “ Shame!” 
A posse of bobbies 
Rushed out from the Lobbies 
And ruthlessly closured the game. 


"Twas a moral defeat of brute force 
By reformers of ready resource, 
For their cries and their capers 
Loomed large in the papers, 
And martyrs want notice, of course ! 


Next morn, before Judge Horace Stra, 
They gave a fresh taste of their pith ; 
They flouted the cadi 
And screeched, did each lady, 
And treated the Law as a myth! 


Peace doubtless will reign for a space 

In the homes which these heroines grace ! 
Though the fines were not heavy, 
They trooped in a bevy 

To jail with a jubilant face. 


But the rest of the sex, we are told, 
Only laugh, when they should have 
condoled ; 
So it seems a bit silly 
To go and eat skilly, 


And earn the repute of a Scold! 
Zic-Zac. 
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POUDRE DE JALOUSIE 
Or, Tue Powper Prior. 

( ‘OMPARISONS between Cr k AS Adriana 
Lecouvreur and Puccisi’s Tosca may be 
odious, but they are natural. Each of 
the two operas is a very modern Italian 
setting of a fairly modern French tragedy 
French theme. But in Tosca 
much the shorter opera the action 
scheme less 


with a 
is 
more swift and direct, the 
complex, more inevitable. 
In it is difficult, 
unless one knows the original play, to 
follow all the intricacies of the plot ; 
and one feels that the tragedy might 
have been avoided if Maurizio, 
never satisfactorily 
explained, had turned up a little earlier. 
Here again in the last scene 
house (not of 
confused with 
Hadrian's Villa)—we have the 
natural of things 
delayed as if with the pure 
object of letting us gloat ov 
the lady 8 It 

till sl 
long SeTIECS 
Vauri i 


porting 


its climax 


Adriana La couvreur 


easily 


whose absence 18 


Adriana’s 


course to he 


in 


seq uence 


er 
not 
ie has exhibited quite a 
of that 
who has sup 
her shattered form, 
that there any 
thing unusual in her condi- 
He then makes the 
following tardy comment : 


agony. 1S 
spasms 
hee n 


obse rves is 


tion. 


Che? tu tremi . trascolori. 


In this last word the facts, 
of course, are misrepresented, 
for she had started the scene 
with a complexion of unearthly 
pallor which did not admit of 
variation. 

There is nothing perhaps 
in Adriana to equal the charm of the, 
love-interludes in Tosea; but in the! 
to the Fourth Act there are| 
passages of exquisite beauty. One traces | 
in them a strong resemblance to 
music of another of Puccrmi’s works 
Madama Butterfly ; Ciéa’s opera being 
the earlier of the two. 

Signora GIacHETTI again acted with 
extraordinary dramatic force. Her be- 
haviour was just what one always expects 


Signor \ 
Le 


ourre 


overture 


in a person who has inhaled the fumes | 


of a deadly powder concealed in a bunch 
of violets. I can’t think 
SAMMARCO 
humble 


played 


devotion 


poisoned, Signor 
Michonnet with the 
of a faithful dog. 

craftsman on the operatic stage. Signor 
Zenatetto had a rather vague and 
thankless part. Maurizio’s profound 
admiration for his own exploits and 
for the splendour of the name which 
he eventually consents to confer upon 
his lover tended to alienate our sym- 
pathies. Yet we had all felt keenly 


the | 


There is no better | 


for him in the embarrassment which 
he suffered from the advances of the 
Prineipessa di Bouillon, played by the 
handsome Signora pe Cisyeros, who 
possesses some poignant contralto notes. 
She was so tall and overwhelming that 
one’s heart went out to the medium-sized 
hero (whose affections were 
elsewhere) in his obvious reluctance to 
be ing smothered by her embrace. 
Signor Mueyone, who conducted, en- 
joyed several well-earned ovations. He 
has a fixed formula of action in acknow- 
ledging these tributes to his genius. 
Uniting with one hand the fingers of 
the artistes on each side of him, he 
thrusts forward his remaining hand 
in the direction of the orchestra and 


engaged 


waves it solemnly to and fro; with what 





fugnone takes a call between Signora Giachetti 
vr) k. and Signora de Cisneros (Pr ] 
signification, none but himself can 


U.S. 


say. 








The Decadence of our Dumb Friends. 
| “A Surrcey cabdriver called in the 
Bay Horse Inn at Baildon the other 
night, leaving his cab and horse out- 
Whilst having a drop of whisky 
|the horse moved on to the footpath, for 
| which offence he was fined 5s. and costs 
jat the Otley Police Court this morning.” 


side. 


Bradford Daily Argus. 


where she| 
gets her experience in the art of being | 


THey may joke with difficulty in 
Rochdale; yet when anything really 
humorous is said they are the first to 
see the fun of it. Witness the Rochdale 
Observer's report of a speech made in 
that town by a Labour M.P. :— 

“It was to such problems as this that the 
| Methodist Union for Social Service must turn 
its attention — unemployment, sweating, child 
labour, intemperance, gambling— and en- 
deavour to remove from the pathway of pro- 
gress towards the social idea the social evils 
and anomalies that now exist. (loud laughter.) 


ipesasa di Bouillon Le 





WANTED—A NAME. 


[The Evening News has been endeavouring 
to find a suitable name for the Piccadilly- 
Brompton Railway, so far without success. 
Mr. Punch is in a position to add to this list 
of failures 

Dear Sir,—The best description for 
the new railway is coincident with the 
humble initials of —Heaven forgive me 
for the phrase—‘‘ the present writer.” 

I am fully aware that the railway 
will eventually start from Hammersmith, 
but I have it on the best authority that 
it will ultimately Go to King’s Cross. 
You will, I imagine, see my point if I 
merely sign myself G. K. C. 

Dear Str,—I Trust (excuse the expres- 
sion) that I am not too late to suggest a 


name for the Piccadilly- 
Brompton Railway. It is, I 
think, useless to try and 


Combine (pardon the word) 
the names of all the stations 
on the route, and it has oc- 
curred ta me that as people 
who use the tube are bound 
to leave the Sunlight protem., 
as indeed they seem to be 
already doing, the “Sunlight” 
would be—on the a 
non lucendo principle 
inappropriate name. 
W. H. L-v-r. 
Dear Sir,—Ssakespeare, | 
feel sure, would have said, 
“What’s in a name? A 
tube-rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,” but it 
seems to me that, although at 
present there are several 
alternatives open in making 
the journey from Hammer- 
smith to King’s Cross, in 
future the new tube will undoubtedly 
become “ The Only Way.” 
M-rt-n_ H-rv-y. 


lucus 
a not 


Adriana 





SOME OPTIMISMS. 


fA Trafalgar Square cabman has returned 
an accidental overcharge of Is. to a fare. | 


Tue following uncorroborated | tele- 
grams have been received from the 


Millennium News Agency, Ltd. : 

Charged yesterday at Westminster 
with disorder, a suffragette in a sub 
dued voice implored the magistrate to 
have her name kept out of the news- 
papers. 


We learn that Mr. Hooper, of the 
Times Book Club, desires to entertain 
the Publishers’ A:sociation to dinner. 





A WAY THEY HAVE IN THE PRovINCES.— 
“Mr. J. L. Lowson proposed ‘The 
health of the Kiye and Royal Family,’ 
Mr. J. Hopeson responding.” 

Teesdale Mercury. 
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First NIGHT OF THE NEXT Musicat Comepy. 


Tue AUTHORS BEING CALLED REeFORE THE CURTAIN 








THE JESTER TO HIS AUDIENCE. 

(The Editors of certain popular Monthlies, in genial and homely post- | 
seripts invite the frank criticism of their readers upon the contents of 
theix’ magazines. This should be a lesson to all Authors and Editors, 
and to no one more than to the professional humorists. On behalf of 
the latter we hasten to approach our readers in an equally candid and 
Lum '\le spirit. } 

Reap, gentle Reader, read this modest lay, 
And get it firmly planted in your chest. 
Then, guided by your sense of humour, say, 

Whether it be a jest. 


The Will is here, that is, the thing is meant 
To be a jest, as subtle as absurd, 
Though less absurd than subtle. For th’ intent 
You have the author’s word. 


It ought to be a jest, you will agree, 
How gained it else its destination, viz., 
This present page? But ah, what ought to be 
By no means always is! 


Such are the facts that you should bear in mind. 
R., as the Frenchmen put it, 8. V. P. 
(Attention will oblige.) Your verdict find : 
“ Jeu”’—or “No Jeu @ Esprit.” 


Thus, if within your bosom, breast, or soul 
This trifle shall impulsive mirth evoke 
It must be, Sir (or Madam), on the whole 
A most successful joke. 


But, if it leave you overwhelmed with gloom 
And homicidal melancholy, squash 
Our Hopes ; pronounce it (brief but final doom !) 
Unmitigated bosh. 








Commercial Candour. 
From an advertisement of Liver Tablets :— 


‘A box in the house is worth pounds in the physicians’ pockets.” 





Experto Crepe.— What is worse than raining cats and dogs ? 
Hailing motor omnibuses. 





MORE ABOUT LORD ROSEBERY’S MISADVENTURE 


The Daily Telegraph's Edinburgh correspondent communi 
cated to last Thursday's issue of that paper further details 
regarding Lord Rosesery’s motor mishap. Our own Edin 
burgh correspondent, not to be beaten, now sends us still 
further particulars, and states that if we will only give him 
time he has every hope of being able during the next few 
weeks to tell us some more about this historic breakdown 
in the snow. Up to the time of going to press the following 
fresh facts have come to hand : 


Contrary to the assertion of the Telegraph's correspondent, 
it was not a little ditch which upset the car. Unfortunately 
(writes our representative) it cannot be described even as a 
furrow, desirable as such a description would have been 
under the circumstances. It was a rock, and by a strange 
coincidence it was the very rock which inspired Worpsworti, 
years ago, to write: 

“ A Rock there is whose homely front 
The passing traveller slights ; 
Yet there the glow-worms hang their lamps, 
Like stars, at various heights ; 
And one coy Primrose to that Rock 
The vernal breeze invites.” 


It is incorrect to say that his Lordship referred to his 
chauffeur as a “lad.” It must not be forgotten that Lord 
Rosesery speaks French almost as well as the Marquis of 
LANSpowNE, and would not therefore boggle at the word 
“ chauffeur.” His Lordship also speaks English like a native, 
and the report that he was “able to chat to the Lodge- 
keeper” is therefore probably true. His reference to having 
dined with the Kixc on the previous evening came about ina 
curious way. The Lodge-keeper's wife invited him to share 
in the humble fare of her supper-table—viz., porridge and 
haggis. His Lordship cautiously and courteously thanked 
her, but explained that he was not hungry, adding: “ Last 
night I was dining with the Kina.” 

The distance between the Lodge and the house, states 
our correspondent, is nearer three-quarters of a mile than 
half a mile, so that his Lordship’s achievement in cover- 
ing this distance on foot, after having walked no fewer 
than three miles across bleak country, says much for the 
pluck and endurance of the noble Peer. 
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324 PUNCH, OR 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks. 

Last r Lure is quite one of the nicest books that 
Mr. FE. V. Loess has published with Messrs. Meraven during 
the past few weeks. The epistolary way is, perhaps, the 

least resistance for the writer of a tale; but that 

doesn't matter so long as the reader's course is equally smooth. 
At first | confess (if Mr. Eomunp Gosse, of The Daily Mail, 
ly lon my use of the first person that the number of 
ers employed in this oblique method of contributing 

t ry made me feel as if I had contracted a squint. 
on found mv way about the book. and lost no time 

iy fascinated by the author's humanity, Mr. Lue 48's 

i storehouse of fancies, new and old ; most are new, 

| are fresh with the charm of his sensitive humour. 

letter u can write so much that has no sort 

thing in particular delightful stories a 

} ¢ bott casual criticisms of men and manners, 
cidental il-exposures, not permitted to the living voice. 
Indeed. if Lann Harherton, for one, had said aloud all the 
tht I t he wrote | might have called him a bit of a prig. 

t I ¢ irse, in Mr. Lucas’s hearing, for fear that he might 

rt by calling me a University man, and I should have no 
er to this shattering charge. 

Lastene Law Is simple in design ; it devotes itself to 
senti it and character rather than action; yet when we 
rev late in the book, the solitary event (HMdith Graham's 
ng ment to Harberton—the wrong man) in which our 

terest mil | manv diversions has been centred, the charm 

e! Nevertheless I nurse the sanguine hope that here, 
this book of letters, we have the half-way house between 
Monologue and Romance; where the “ Wanderer” on many 
high ivs and by-ways may rest and take courage before he 


viventures up the difficult heights. Meanwhile, being more 





Lever impressed by the worth of a good listener, I hang 
ipon Mr. Lovcas’s lips and am all ear; trusting, if only in this 


negative way, to win his fastidious approval. 

, , ‘ ' 
England of the good old coaching days, when the Prixc 
Recent called himself the father of his people, and wheat 
Is illings a quarter, was not a very merrie England. 


ty sh 
vhy 


But thie le country was infinitely happier than the un 
rtunate trio who were the owners of the Running Horse 
Inn (Macwitax). The woes of Job or of the lady who was 
courted by Auld Robin Gray were trivial compared te the 
sorrows of John of the inn and Bess his wife, and George | 


g-lost brother, who returned from the wars on the day 
est John’s marriage to the girl he (George) had left behind 
Customers deserted the inn ; the bank which held their | 
suvings broke; John shot his father-in-law by mistake, and | 


George, after trying to run away with Bess, was hanged for 
the murder under the eyes of repentant John, who arrived 
the scaffold just in time to be too late, and found on his 


that 
' 
you 


turn home Bess had fallen cliff. There’s 
ly for But, my nable ! (to use poor John’s favourite 
th), a little less of it, prithee, next time you take up your 


over a 


pen, Mr. A. 'T. Smeprarp, for you have a pretty gift of| 
riting, an it were turned to a less harrowing theme. 
When Mr. Dovetas Stapen undertakes to describe a town, 
island, or a province, he does it thoroughly. His latest 
effort has Carthage and Tunis (Heutenrssoy) for its object. 
hor weeks and months he besieged these historic places 


with inquiry, ransacking their stores ancient and modern 
Some writers of travel-books trot through a country, ride 
round a town, straightway sit down and write a volume 
of observation and suggestions. Experientia docet. Mr. 





SLapen’s siege of the metropolis of the Orient was conducted 
in due form of parallels. He makes minute study of the 
classic historians of Carthage in her days of empire. Begin- 
ning with Dino, he goes on to quote Appiay’s graphic account 
of the destruction of the town and its fortresses. He roots 
up the Arabian geographer Ex Enprist, who visited the city 
in the twelfth century, when its amphitheatre still stood. 
This is well done, since there is nothing left of Carthage 
above ground) but history. The visitor, or the stay-at-home 
content to regard it from afar, will find in the first of these 
two bulky volumes all that is known of a fascinating wreck 
of early empire. Mr. Stapex, who, not to speak of finding 
sermons in stones, is amiably disposed to discover good 
in everything, touches but lightly on an eye-searing modern 
structure on the sacred soil. Speaking of the cathedral 
erected thirty years ago by the pious efforts of Cardinal 
Lavicerie on the site of the Temple of the Capitoline Jove, 
he mildly remarks: “You are vexed that the cathedral 
should occupy so much of the hill of Carthage.” I was 
indeed. It is impossible from any point of view to avoid 
this white monstrosity, which vulgarises hill and bay and 
Carthage. Looking on it one wishes that Cato were still alive. 
“ Delenda”’ is nothing to what he would have said on behold- 
ing it. Passing on from dead Carthage to living Tunis, Mr. 
SLADEN, a lively instructive guide, lingers long in the en- 
chanting bazaar, a rare span of Eastern life, accessible from 
London in something like two days. The text, admirably 
written throughout, is illustrated with six maps and more 
than three-score illustrations, some in colours. 


Hecex Maruers’ Tally Ho, 
Published by Mernuen (Self & Co.), 
Presents a lady, name of San, 
Whom a military man 

Taking a rather shady course) 
Woos that he may win her horse. 


That is, in brief, the groundwork which 
The author sets her to enrich, 

Adding, like a smooth veneer, 

A first-class sporting atmosphere 
Which, though it isn’t Jorrocks, still 
Displays indubitable skill. 


But this, though good, is not the thing 
That makes the book worth noticing : 
Its persons show, it seems to me, 
Exceptional vivacity ; 

Indeed, the lady San, for one, 

Beats all Miss Matuers yet has done. 


Mr. Lewis Metvitte’s Victorian Novelists (ConstasLe & Co.) 
is very sketchy, but if it serves to send readers to the works of 
the writers it appraises it will serve. To find Dovcias Jerroip 
among novelists is something of a surprise—his novels were 
not his best work ; and the absence of Grorce Exiot, CHARLES 
Lever and Caartorre Bronré impairs the value of a book 
which is thorough enough otherwise to begin with Lyrrox 
and close with Wiu1Am Brack. In the chapter on Smerman 
Le Fanu I should have liked to see some reference to the first 
draft of Unele Silas, in his little-known but very admirable 
collection of short stories called The Purcell Papers. 





The Tribune, in a review of Q’s Sir John Constantine, 
quotes the author as saying, “ Here is interred the soul of the 
Bachelor Q” ; and then adds; “ We will not say Requiescat 
7 os? Age Ay i ; 
in pacem.” ‘That is quite right of The Tribune. Requiescat 
in pacem ought never to be said of anybody, living or 
dead. 














